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to have come like a bolt from a clear sky. It was only
the last and most striking in a long series of protests
against the suppression of the patriotic movement,
and the continued waste of millions of Chinese lives
and treasure in civil war, at a time when China's very
existence as an independent nation was threatened.
For some months before the Sian incident occurred
popular sentiment in China had been widely can-
vassed in favour of a United Front of national defence.
As early as August 1935, the Chinese Communist
Party had pledged itself to change its programme of
agrarian revolution to one of moderate social reform,
to co-operate with the Kuomintang, and to support
a democratically elected congress of "National Salva-
tion" in order to resist Japan. This was an olive-
branch from what had always been considered the
most implacable enemy of the National Govern-
ment.
In June of the next year, the All-China National
Salvation Association was formed, as an open or-
ganisation sponsored by many well-known public
figures, including Madame Sun. Yat-sen. The move-
ment, which stood for a united front of all parties in
face of the national crisis, found support in liberal
political circles, and claimed with some justice to be
advocating the policy recommended by the " Father
of the Chinese Revolution/' Sun Yat-sen himself
had long been installed in his sumptuous tomb on
the Vurple Mountain, a most inappropriate resting-
place for one of the very few successful political
leaders in China who died a poor man* But though
his successors had made that enigmatic and com-
pelling personality into the plaster saint of the
Kuomintang, his policies, it seemed, had been put on